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only for Mary Ann that we were writing, but for the whole nation and
Empire, and that he could not conduct his war in secret, as though the
people at home, whose sons and husbands were fighting and dying, had
no concern in the matter. The spirit of the fighting men, and the
driving power behind the armies, depended upon the support of the
whole people and their continuing loyalties. I sppke hotly, as after-
wards I was told by my companions, and I must have spoken with an
intensity and sincerity because, strange as it seemed, Sir Douglas Haig's
attitude entirely changed. He gave us everything we wanted, and more
access to information than any war correspondents have had, even, I
believe, in this last war when they have dojie so well, and had the
privilege of a war of movement and enormous drama! We were not only
allowed to go to any part of the front at any time, wearing the green
arm band of the Intelligence Corps, but orders were given to Army,
Corps, Brigade, and battalion headquarters to show us the latest reports
of any battle in progress coming in from all sources.
Haig did not regret his -volte face. We won his confidence to such a
degree that at his request Beach Thomas and I wrote for some time his
weekly report on the progress of the war. When victory was won and he
came riding with a bodyguard of Lancers to the Hohenzollern bridge
across the Rhine it was to us that he made a speech after dismounting.
In the course of it he thanked us for our long service and said: "Gentle-
men you have behaved like men, and day by day have been the
chroniclers of this war's history from first to last."
There was an idea, still lingering, that we war correspondents of the
first World War were "spoon fed", and just wrote what we were told.
That was partly due to an arrangement we made among ourselves. We
decided that we would cut out all competition between ourselves. The
war was too big for that, and we were too few. We decided to pool all
our information, in order to give the fullest record of any action, reserv-
ing only to ourselves our personal impressions and experiences. We
remained loyal to this self-imposed observance, and the nation gained
by it, because instead of reading bits and pieces about a great battle they
had before them a fairly full narrative from one end of the line to the
other. We divided up, and one man went to one part of the line and
another man to another, getting the reports from Corps or Brigade,
personal narratives from officers and men, and the broad picture.
Coming back, after an exhausting day, each man read out his notes as
well as a great deal of vivid detail. Inevitably we told the same stories,
though in very different style, and with our own personality stamped
upon them. "Spoon fed!" said our critics. But it was the only workable
system, and in my opinion was a good one, because our despatches,
running sometimes into several columns, were not mere snippets of